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Children in Jail 


By Merritt Conover 


Nocial Service Division, ( hild re “Ws Bure au 


Nott The Children’s Bureau will welcome com- 
ments on this exploratory study and additional in- 
formation regarding the detention of children in county 
and city jails and the efforts that are being made to 
solve this problem. 


E \CH vear thousands of children and adoles- 
cents are placed in county or city jails to 
await court hearing—and in some = instances 
even to serve sentences. This indicates a seri- 
ous lag in our progress toward comprehensive 
child-welfare programs based on a philosophy 
of prevention and treatment. More than 100 
years ago institutions were established for de- 
linquent children separate from those for adult 
offenders. More than 40 years ago juvenile 
courts were created in order that children might 
be removed from the surroundings and pro- 
cedures of the police and criminal courts. 
Nevertheless, the juvenile is. still frequently 
dealt with during the pre-court period, as con- 
trasted with the court and post-court periods, in 
much the same manner as the adult offender. 

Although jail detention of children is known 
to be a problem of significant proportions, it is 
difficult’ to obtain accurate and comparable 
statistical data regarding the extent of the prac- 
tice. Only a few States have central reporting 
systems whereby county jails report annually 
information regarding individuals detained ; 
none have provision for reporting detention in 
city jails and in police detention cells. At- 
tempts to get information regarding detention 
of juveniles directly, through visits to individ- 
ual jails, meet with difficulties. Records often 
are incomplete. Ages generally are accepted 
as reported, attempts at verification being made 
only when inconsistencies are most obvious. 
All of this permits the development of  pro- 
cedures by which many injustices to young chil- 
dren easily pass unnoticed. 

In spite of the absence of current statistics 
on jail detention for the Nation and for most 
States, information assembled from various 
sources gives some idea of the gravity of the 
situation. 

A group of juvenile courts that serve ap- 
proximately 40) percent of the population of 
the United States report annually to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. For the vear i941 they re- 
ported 5407 cases in which children of juve- 
nile-court age were held in jails or police stations 


217603—43 





preceding 


for at least part of the period 
juvenile-court action on their cases. 

T hese DAO? cases tell only part of the story; 
they include only detention authorized by the 
They do not include 
of children placed in jail by the police and 
released by them without referral to the juvenile 
court or of children for whom the juvenile 
court arranges a more suitable type of care as 
soon as they are referred to it, 


eourt,. euses 


yy ve le 


When the National Probation Association made its 
study of juvenile detention’ in 141 areas located in 
3S States and the District of Columbia, it found that 
during the fiscal vear 1929-30 jails and police stations 
were used for detention purposes in 119 of these areas. 
In only 22 areas did it appear that no children were 
detained in such places. For only 85 areas was it 
possible to obtain statistical data, for 34 areas all the 
information that could be elicited was that “a few,” 
“a good many,” or some other indefinite 
estimated number were detained. In the S85) areas 
16,498 children under 18 vears were admitted to jails 
or police stations during the fiscal year 1929-30. 
There is little reason to believe that the picture has 
changed materially since that time. 

Letters received by the Children’s Bureau from 
State and local agencies, as well as annual reports 
of State departments of public welfare and = other 
State departments that have responsibility for inspec- 
tion of jails or collection of statistical data relating 
to them, serve only to augment and confirm the picture 
of large numbers of children being detained in jails. 
Since some of the information received during 1942 
seemed also to indicate that delinquency was increas- 
ing, especially in those areas most affected by dis- 
locations due to war industries and the presence of 
military camps and marine bases and that the number 
of young girls, many of them first offenders, appre- 
hended in vice drives was also increasing, the possibility 
of an increased amount of jail detention seemed likely. 


“some boys,” 


In order to evaluate the seriousness of the 
problem, the present writer undertook a brief 
exploratory trip in three Southern States dur- 
ing the summer of 1942. Areas in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina in which 
there were concentrations of military and in- 
dustrial establishments were selected, because 
it was believed their experience was likely 
to be indicative of wartime trends. 

In the selection of areas and the assembling 
of data the State departments of public wel 
fare in the three States, which were already 
aware of and concerned about this problem 
affecting the welfare of children, gave their 


1Warner, Florence M 
States, pp. 5, 15, 16 


Juvenile Detention in the United 
Chieago, 1935 
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full cooperation. The 14 areas visited included 
urban areas and areas predominantly rural 
and, as a basis for comparison, a few communi- 
ties relatively unaffected by wartime disloca- 
tions. Interviews were held with public and 
private welfare workers, juvenile-court judges, 
probation officers, law-enforcing and deten- 
tion officers, and lay citizens. About one-half 
of the individuals interviewed were connected 
with State or local departments of welfare, a 
fourth were court and law-enforcing officials, 
and a fourth were staff members and lay board 
members of private social agencies. 

T he proble m is One of country- wide scope 
and isin no way merely loc al or regional. The 
information obtained on this trip served to 
confirm the belief that a serious problem exists. 
That the conditions observed and the data as- 
sembled are not peculiar to the three States 
visited is shown by the quotation given below, 
which is doubly significant because it origi- 
nates in a section of the country far from these 
States: 

We have made great progress in the State correc 
tional field in reformulating the purposes of our pris- 
ons and reformatories, in constructing facilities, in 
improving personnel, and in inaugurating programs 
all designed to achieve the better protection of so- 
ciety through the constructive rehabilitation of the 
offender. With respect to the county jail, however, 
little or nothing has changed. Its purpose still re- 
mains the negative one of confinement, and punish- 
ment; its facilities for the most part are inadequate 
in every respect; the personnel continues to be only 
what the term “jailer” implies: of rehabilitative pro 
gram it is almost entirely innocent. It stands 
today as a veritable counterpart of that other old 
pesthouse, the nineteenth century poorhouse, the 
passing of which represents a triumph of public- 
welfare progress.” 

In Georgia and North Carolina, which have 
provision for reporting statistics of jail deten- 
tion to a central State agency. it was possible 
to obtain information on a State-wide basis. 
Georgia reported 830 cases of children under 16 
vears of age held in county jails in 1941 and 
North ¢ Carolina 500 cases of children under 16 
years of age so held in the fiscal year 1941-42 
State-wide figures were not available for South 
Carolina but a study of one county made by : 
county welfare worker showed that during the 
fiscal year 1937-38, 62 children under 18 years 
of age were Un wed in the county jail. During 
the period } November 1, 1940, to June 1, 1942, 
35 children were placed in the same county jail 
and 25 in the city jail. A report of the Chil- 
dren’s Committee of the South Carolina Con- 
ference of Social Work published in 1940 and 
interviews with officials and social workers in 


California Probation News, Vol. 12, No. 7 (July 1942), 


p. ‘ From a paper by Milton Chernin, assistant professor of 
soe “is il welfare, University of California 


the summer of 1942 indicated the use of jails 
for detention purposes, sometimes even for in- 


carceration under sentence, in other communi- 


ties of South Carolina. 

Some data were available regarding the sex, 
race, and age of the children detained, the 
reason for their detention as reported in sta- 
tistics, and the length of time they were held. 
Numerically, the problem is one of boys, who 
outnumbered girls in both Georgia and North 
Carolina by approximately 5 to 1. In the 
South Carolina study, 58 of the 62 children held 
in jail in 1937-38 were boys and 4 were girls. 
In the two States for which State-wide figures 
were available cases were fairly evenly divided 
as to race. Approximately 45 percent of the 
631 Georgia cases in which information regard- 
ing race was given and 56 percent of the North 
Carolina cases were those of Negro children. 
Of the 62 children in the South Carolina study 
51 were Negro and the race of one was not 
reported. 

Many of the children were quite young. In 
84 (17 percent) of the 500 North Carolina 
cases the children were 12 years of age or even 
younger—in 23 cases they were not yet 11 
years old. Of a group of 35 children reported 
as being in North Carolina jails in June 1942, 9 
were 12 years of age or younger. The ages of 
the 62 children detained in the South Carolina 
county ranged from 10 to 17 years: 13 were 
12 vears of age or younger. Information re- 
garding ages was not given for Georgia. 

Only a limited number of statistical data 
regarding reasons for detention and length of 
detention are available but such as there are, 
supplemented by case stories, reflect some of the 
inadequacies and gaps in the communities’ 
provision for services to children, especially for 
Negro children. 

“Offenses” for which the children were held 
in jail included such acts as disturbing the 
peace, trespassing and peeping, drunkenness, 
possession of illegal or unstamped whisky, 
various types and degrees of stealing, assault, 
and rape. Ina few instances no specific offense 
was reported; it was merely stated that the 
child or youth was held for “delinquency” or 
for “investigation. 

Of deep concern to all who seek treatment 
of children on the basis of their needs should be 
the fact that in each of the States several in- 
stances were noted of children held in jail be- 
cause of their mental condition. In one State 
two Negro boys, one 11 years and the other 17 
years of age, were held for “lunacy”; in an- 
other State a 14-year-old Negro boy of low 
mentality was held for more than a year; and 
in the third State two white boys, one 13 and 
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the other 15 years of age, were held on the 
“charge” of being “insane.” 

In some instances the relation between jail 
detention and inadequate facilities was readily 
seen, as for example, in the case of a little 
white girl held not because of her own be- 
havior but because conditions in her home 
made it impossible to return her there. 

Length of the detention period, not only the 
fact of detention, frequently reflects the in- 
adequacy or absence of facilities. Available 
data on this point were meager. The report 
of children in North Carolina jails during 
June 1942 showed several white boys 8 and 9 
years of age held for several days; several 
children, both white and Negro, including a 
10-year-old boy were held for more than 10 
days. 

The 62 children under 18 years of age de- 
tained in the South Carolina county during 
1937-88 spent a total of 957 days in jail. The 
length of the detention period in individual 
cases ranged from 1 day in several minor cases 
to 88 days for a 16-year-old white boy whose 
offense was housebreaking and larceny and 102 
days for a 14-year-old Negro boy whose offense 
was rape. Thirty-one juveniles spent 10 days 
or more in jail. The 35 children detained in 
the county jail during the period November 1, 
1940, to June 1, 1942, were held 566 days, an 
average of 16 days per child; the 25 children 
detained in the city Jail were held 233 days, an 
average of 9 days per child. The importance 
of service by a social agency appears to be 
shown by the difference in average length of de- 
tention between cases referred to the depart- 
ment of public welfare and those not referred. 
Of the 35 children held in the county jail the 
17 who were referred to the department were 
held 135 days: the 18 not referred, 431 days. 
Of the 25 children held in the city jail, the 10 
who were referred to the department of welfare 
spent 75 days in jail and the 15 not referred, 
158 days. It is of course possible that the 
length of detention was affected by factors 
other than service by the department, such as 
referral to the department of less serious cases. 

When the conditions that exist in many jails 
are considered, the seriousness of the situation 
appears even greater. The Federal Bureau of 
Prisons makes an intensive inspection of each 
jail before it authorizes its use for the deten- 
tion of Federal prisoners, either adult or juve- 
nile. Only 8 percent of the county and city 
jails in Georgia were so authorized, and only 
21 percent in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. For Georgia alone of the three States 
visited was it possible to relate detention of 
children to the fact of whether or not the jails 


in which they were held were approved by the 
Federal authorities for detention of Federal 
prisoners. In Georgia at least four-fifths of 
the juveniles reported detained in the county 
jails were held in jails not approved for Fed- 
eral prisoners either because of inadequate 
physical facilities or unapproved administra- 
tive practices. Nor may one gain comfort by 
attributing such conditions to any one section 
of the country. Of more than 3,000 jails in 
the United States only 507 are approved by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons for detention of 
Federal prisoners—less than 1 in 5—and the 
lack of real concern about the problem is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that, of the 41 new 
county jails inspected in 24 States during 1941, 
only 27 rated higher than 50 percent. 

Many jails lack provision for segregation 
of adult and juvenile offenders. This was indi- 
cated by reports such as those about a boy held 
in a cell with eight adults, an 11-year-old boy 
held with two adults for about 3 days, and a 
boy held in a cell with an adult who was later 
referred to the department of public welfare 
because he was suffering from a communicable 
disease. Similar examples can be uncovered 
with disquieting regularity. Bath and toilet 
facilities are frequently inadequate, as are pro- 
visions for proper feeding, medical service, 
and hospital facilities. Personnel, too, is sel- 
dom equipped to assist in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The exceptions to these conditions are 
few. Yet funds for jail inspectors were elimi- 
nated by budget retrenchments in at least one 
State visited. 

Instinctively a person discovering the plight 
of children in jail feels that “there should be 
a law against it.” As a matter of fact the 
juvenile-court laws of most States, including 
those of the three visited, have provisions for 
prohibiting or controlling the detention of 
children in jail and for the establishment or use 
of some more suitable place of care. Generally 
the laws provide that no child, or that no child 
under a specified age which varies in the several 
States from 12 to 18 years, who comes within 
the provisions of the juvenile-court law shall 
be detained in a jail, police station, or other 
place where he may come in contact with adults 
convicted of or charged with crime. Because 
of these provisions we have perhaps assumed 
that children are carefully protected. Actually 
exceptions included in the provisions make 
them practically meaningless in many localities 
and dangerously weaken them in others. These 
exceptions may permit the use of the jail if 
the offense for which the child is held is of a 


® Federal Offenders in 1941, pp. 17-18 U. S. Department 
of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 1942. 
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serious nature, if there are special circum- 
stances, if no alternative detention facilities 
exist. or if the child would be a “menace” to 
other children; or they may provide that the 
child be placed in jail only with the consent of 
the judge That such exceptions are wide 
open to individual interpretation is illustrated 
by the fact that although the Virginia juvenile- 
court law provides that no child may be placed 
in jail while awaiting hearing unless he is 
“extremely vicious or unruly” more than 2,500 
juveniles were placed Virginia jails during 
the fiscal year 1938-39. 

Laws are ineffective unless they have mean- 
ing and significance to the community. When 
oflicials have the interest and support of citi 
zens, laws are enforced. Upon those who are 
aware of the existence of problems rests re- 
responsibility for interpreting them and seek- 
ing a way to their solution. Excellent work 
on individual cases alone will not suffice. 

Consideration of the reasons why laws re- 
lating to jail detention are not enforced in 
some areas and are enforced rigidly in others 
reveals several factors. Frequently lacking is 
prompt service to law-enforcing officials that 
will help them to determine whether detention 
is necessary. Too many times the jail is used 
under cireumstances in which the child’s own 
home would meet requirements of protection 
or safekeeping. 

When State and local public resources are 
limited, the jail is often the only facility avail- 
able for detention purposes. Although the use 
of boarding homes as a method of detention 
care is increasing, public funds for this purpose 
are not always available. Furthermore, the 
difficulty of obtaining boarding homes is be- 
coming increasingly critical. Even in areas 
where the rate of board paid would in normal 
times be considered adequate, the high rents 
paid by workers in war industries offer stiff 
competition. 

The fee system, whereby the jailer is paid 
on a per capita basis. prevails in many com- 
munities, including some of the cities and 
counties in two of the States visited. For all 
practical purposes the jailer’s income consists 
of the difference between what he is allowed 
for feeding the prisoners and what is actually 
spent for that purpose, although sometimes 
turnkey fees and free living quarters supple- 
ment this income. Such a system may encour- 
age both more detention and longer detention. 


* Juvenile Court Laws of the United States, p. 59. National 
Probation Association, 1939 


Biennial Report for State De} arte nt of Public Welfare, 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1938, and June 30, 1939, p. 103, 
Richmond, 1939 


Lack of adequate institutional facilities may 
result in a child’s being held in jail after the 
court has determined that he is in need of in- 
stitutional treatment. The holding of children 
who are mentally disturbed or retarded has 
already been mentioned. The three States vis- 
ited do not have State training schools for 
the treatment of delinquent Negro girls. Be- 
cause of this the court’s choice may appear to 
be between jail detention and discharge with- 
out action of any sort, particularly if social 
services are not available. 

But the absence of more suitable provision 
for detention care is not always the reason 
for the use of jails. The failure to use alterna- 
tive resources may be due to lack of under- 
standing of what they have to offer or to lack 
of confidence in them on the part of the police, 
court officials, or the community. 

Police officials strive to fulfill the duty for 
which they are held responsible by the com- 
munity. If the community generally lacks 
knowledge of the extent of the problem and 
of its implications the police may think and 
act only in terms of the security, safety. and 
protection of the community. The confidence 
which the police have in the juvenile court also 
affects their actions. Appreciation and un- 
derstanding by the police of the procedure of 
the court and of its allied services many times 
determine not only whether a child will be 
held in jail overnight or longer before the 
court is notified but even whether or not a 
child will be taken into custody. If the police 
lack confidence in the court they may appre- 
hend only the child committing a serious of- 
fense and overlook all others or give them a 
casual warning without follow-up. 

In more than two-thirds of the de ‘linqueney 
cases that are reported to the Children’s Bureau 
by juvenile courts each year, the source of 
ferral is the police. Since the police are thus 
in a strategic position, not to make them an 
integral part of social planning would seem 
to be a short sighted policy. In the absence 
of strong community feeling against jail deten- 
tion for juveniles the method of dealing with 
specific cases often depends upon the personal 
relationships developed among the court staff, 
the police, and social workers. Such procedure 
is subject to change with personnel shifts and 
is not built on sound, accepted child-welfare 
procedures. 

A piecemeal attack on the problem is 
doomed to failure. The use of jails is rooted 
in the social fabric of the community and ean- 
not be dealt with as an isolated problem. Jails 
have been a part of the community pattern 
since colonial days, and the modern philosophy 
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that they should not be used for children and 
adolescents will not automatically, or even 
easily, change that pattern. Skilled and con- 
certed effort will be required. both to gain and 
to maintain the desired goal. 

Some communities are making substantial 
progress in their approach to the problem. 
Trends in the three States visited are encour- 
aging from the point of view of both decrease 
in the numbers detained in jail and the gen- 
uine interest and effort being made to eliminate 
this outmoded practice. Georgia reported a 
decrease of 357 in the number of juveniles (30 
percent) placed in jail in 1941 as compared 
with 1939. North Carolina reported a decrease 
of 217 cases (380 percent) in the fiscal year 
1941-42 as compared with 1940-41. Although 
the State-wide figures were not available for 
South Carolina it was reported there were some 
evidences of improvement in certain 
communities. 

Factors in the decrease in jail detention that 
has occurred in the States visited are the in 
terest and effort of local officials and child-wel- 
fare workers and of the State departments of 
welfare. Especially important in the two 
States with provision for jail inspection and 
reporting of statistical data has been the vigi- 
lance of the jail inspectors and other State offi- 
clals in raising questions with county officials 
as to the reason for detention and in bringing 
cases to the attention of welfare officials who can 
help in making other plans. 

Although the State departments of public 
welfare are aware of distressing local situations 
the remedy is often beyond their direct control 
because the responsibility rests with the local 
community. Willingness to accept this respon- 
sibility is found in a considerable number of 
communities, among them several of those vis- 
ited. Citizens” committees have sponsored 
studies and backed the development of juvenile 
courts and of provision for detention elsewhere 
than in jails. In one area, for example, an ad- 
VISOrY committee has been set up to meet 
monthly with the juvenile-court judge. Social 
juvenile courts, churches. 
civic groups. and interested citizens, working 
together and providing leadership have offered 
enough examples to prove that when the com- 
munity is convinced that such practices are no 
longer useful to our society jail detention can 
be eliminated and other facilities provided. 

Sound working relationships between juve- 
nile courts and social agencies, based on mutual 
respect and understanding, are essential. Too 
any times juvenile-court judges and their rep 
resentatives ask help from social agencies only 
to have action take place “Oo slowly that it is 


agencies, schools, 





of no value in helping them meet an emergency. 
On the other hand, social workers often feel 
that they are called upon only in emergency 
situations which do not permit adequate plan- 
ning and treatment. Although sufficient time 
must be allotted to plan and carry out a sound 
piece of work, social workers must recognize 
that unless their services prove flexible enough 
to be of assistance in an emergency they may 
never be called upon to help on a preventive 
The court on its part needs to be aware 
of the fact that many of the cases considered 
emergencies really do not need to be handled as 
such, and that preventive measures and coop 
erative planning with welfare officials can sub- 
stantially reduce the number of real emer- 
vencies. 

From the experiences of the people inter- 
viewed who were directly involved in the prob 
lem of jail detention some specific needs appear : 


basis. 


Social workers should give much more considera- 
tion to the strategic place of the police in this whole 
problem. The confidence of the police in the services 
available for children after arrest frequently deter- 
mines not only the number arrested and the type of 
offenses for which they are apprehended, but also 
the speed with which the police refer juveniles to the 
court and social agencies. 

Social services for making sound social diagnosis 
should be available to law-enforcing officials in order 
that they may understand the types of problems pre- 
sented and the need for detention in individual cases. 
Such service is doubly important now in view of the 
war dislocations. 

Providing alternatives to jail detention, especially 
the locating of family boarding homes and the place- 
ment and supervision of children in them, must be 
recognized as a specialized and skilled service that 
should be available to the court from social agencies. 

Child-welfare workers, especially in rural areas. 
should receive more assistance from State authorities 
in carrying out their responsibilities for community 
organization, utilization of community groups, and 
planning of community programs. 

Delinquency as fostered by war dislocations 
and stresses has a direct relation to the avail 
ability of community facilities for meeting the 
needs of children and young people. It must 
be reemphasized that war does not bring new 
tvpes of delinquency but merely accentuates 
problems already existing. 

The continu d VISE 
juve niles constitutes an additional sowree of 
stress rather than a remedy. As the contri- 
butions of psychiatry, psychology, education. 
sociology, and social case work advance oul 
understanding of behavior within its social set 
ting, the place of jail detention in meeting such 
needs grows proportionately less tenable. The 
development of further cooperative working 
relationships among child-welfare services, the 
police, the courts, and the community can mean 
the elimination of this vestigial procedure. 
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Congress Votes Maternitv-Care Funds for Service Men’s Wives 


Congress has included in the First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1943 
an item of $1,200,000 for the Children’s Bureau 
for grants to States (including Alaska, Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia). 
for emergency maternity and infant care, to 
provide in addition to similar services other- 
Wise available medical, nursing, and hospital 
maternity and infant care for wives and infants 
of enlisted men in the armed forces of the 
United States of the fourth, fifth, sixth, or 
seventh grades, under allotments by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and plans developed and admin- 
istered by State health agencies and approved 
by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

This appropriation makes it possible to con- 
tinue to provide maternity care for wives of 
enlisted men and hospital, medical, and nursing 
care for their infants in 30 States under ma- 
ternal and child-health funds and to provide 
services in other States. In discussing the 


report of the conference committee before 
the House of Representatives, Representative 
Cannon of Missouri said: 


I think that item meets with the warm approval of 
every Member of the House on both sides of the aisle, 
and I might say of every Member of both Houses 
It has the unanimous approval of the conference com 
mittee and I have heard of no opposition to it from 
any souree. It was not included in the’ original 
House bill because there was no authorization of 
law for it. Of course, there is no such rule in the 
Senate. 

Of course this is a departure. It marks the adoption 
of a new and benevolent policy. Provision for ma- 
ternity care for soldiers’ wives in time of war has 
never been attempted before. It is a laudable pro 
vision which all approve, but I can very well under- 
stand how some might feel that it is a service which 
should be provided by the States rather than by the 
Federal Government. However, I am glad to say 
there was no difference of opinion as to the merit of 
the proposition in either the subcommittee which re 
ported the bill, or the Committee of conference which 
passed on it today. 


The Nutrition of Mothers and Children in Wartime Britain 


The degree to which Great Britain has sue- 
ceeded in maintaining nutritional status on 
a restricted food supply interested nutrition 
workers in this country months before we 
ourselves were called upon to make adjust- 
ments in our peacetime food habits. From 
now on each report of British experience is 
likely to be scrutinized for its applicability 
to our immediate nutrition problems. The 
brief summary that follows presents merely 
the highlights of published material! that ap- 
pealed particularly to a nutritionist. Other 
child-health and welfare workers will wish to 
consult for themselves those sources to which 
they have access, 

1941 and 1944 issues of the following periodicals: The 
Lancet, The Medical Officer, Public Health, Mother and Child 
Releases from the Information Division of the Ministry of 
Food. Reports from the Children’s Nutrition Couneil 
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The principles governing allocation of food 
for British children were summed up by Lord 
Woolton, Minister of Food, in the following 
sentence from an address before the 1942 an- 
nual general meeting of the National Baby 
Welfare Council: “The point in which we are 
interested is not the financial position of the 
mother, but the physical well-being of the 
child, and we cannot allow the child’s health 
to vary according to the financial position of 
the parent.” * 

Under rationing special arrangements for 
children include provision of certain foods for 
the individual child and the extension of group 


* Feeding Britain's Babies in Wartime, Mother and Child, 
Vol. 18 (July 1942), pp. 63-68 
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feeding in schools, nurseries, and other cen- 
ters. The allowance for rationed foods, with 
the exception of meat, are as large even for 
young children as for adults. In addition 
priority is given to children in the distribu- 
tion of certain important protective foods, 
notably milk, oranges, and eggs. 

According to the Ministry of Food, in May 
1942° more than 80 percent of the children 
under 5 and expectant and lactating mothers 
were benefiting under the National Milk 
Scheme, through which 1 quart of milk daily 
is made available at low cost or free to infants 
under 1 year as well as to lactating mothers. 
Children between 1 and 5 years whose family 
income is below a specified minimum are given 
priority in obtaining additional milk free or at 
low cost. Children in school may obtain one- 
third or two-thirds of a pint of milk either free 
or at a price in line with the financial status of 
the family. The consumption of milk in Great 
Britain has actually increased during the war, 
and unquestionably the rate of inc ‘rease has been 
most marked among children of the families 
who would be least able to buy the milk at the 
full retail price. The old adage, “Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight.” seems still 
to hold good from the statement from one 
area that it is no longer difficult to persuade 
families to buy and use the milk for which they 
m eligible. 

Cod-liver oil and concentrated fruit juices 
rich in vitamin C are obtainable for young 
children at low cost through clinies and 
other local distribution centers. Concentrated 
orange juice from the United States is the 
principal source of vitamin C for British chil- 
dren, although locally produced black-currant 
syrup and puree and rose-hip syrup are valu- 
able supplements. 

The number of elementary and secondary- 
school children served a noon meal at school 
has increased many fold since the beginning 
of the war, but the number of free meals served 
has fallen, as parents are fully employed. 
Local education authorities have the assurance 
of the Minister of Food that sufficient food will 
be available for school meals: they are given 
priority in the distribution of certain scarce 
but unrationed foods such as cocoa. To remove 
any financial obstacle to the extension of school 
feeding, the local school authorities are reim- 
bursed up to 95 percent for any losses incurred. 
Most meals are served at a price slightly below 
the cost of the raw food. The London County 





& The Feeding of Children and Young People. Ministry of 
Food, Information Division, I1/BD/10, May 4, 1942 


Council looks out for large families by charging 
fourpence for the first child’s meal, threepence 
for the second, and twopence for each additional 


child. 


A ppare nt Nutrition Status of British 
Mothers and Children. 

As in peacetime, a lively debate on ability to 
evaluate over-all nutritional status continues 
in the public-health journals, with the negative 
side at least holding its own. One of the spokes- 
men for the negative argues that the best of 
indices ean do no more than reveal a child’s 
status at a given moment and cannot indicate 
whether the cross section is taken on the up- 
grade or the downgrade, the very information 
that it is most important to know. There is 
general agreement that nutritional status has 
not deteriorated markedly since the country has 
been at war. Whether or not milder degrees 
of general malnutrition or of specific deficiency 
disease are more prevalent is open to question. 

There is some evidence that women of child- 
bearing age have suffered more than children. 
In Birmingham the women cared for in ma- 
ternity homes or receiving prenatal super- 
vision in child-welfare centers in 1941 showed 
considerably less gain in weight in the last 10 
weeks of pregnancy than did the maternity- 
home patients of 1936. The proportion show- 
ing either a loss in weight or a gain of less than 
6 pounds rose from 40 percent in 1936 to more 
than 60 percent in 1941. Determinations of 
the hemoglobin concentration of the blood of 
women and adolescent girls in London and the 

“home counties” revealed a disquieting increase 
In anemia, especially among housewives in the 
poorer sections of London and both nurses and 
children in residential nurseries in the country. 
An apparent increase in anemia among chil lren 
is also reported from Birmingham and attrib- 
uted to lack of vegetables, fruit, eggs, and meat. 

Reports as to the effect of the war on the 
nutr ition: il status of school children are less 
conflicting than might be expected considering 
the lack of objective indices and the wide differ- - 
ences in the groups under observation. There 
is general agreement that increased consump- 
tion of protective foods and more adequate 
health services in the years preceding the war 
had raised the level of nutrition so that most 
children have had some “capital” to draw upon 
during the last 3 years. In this connection, an 
editorial in the Medical Officer comments: “The 
pre-war standard of nutrition of school age 
cannot be fully maintained by the diet avail- 
able to them at present but is probably sufficient 
to maintain that of about 10 vears ago.” 
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Some school physicians report no evidence 
of impaired nutrition; others have noted a 
poorer showing in general in succeeding routine 
medical examinations and an increase in cer- 
tain signs of nutritional deficiency. There is 
some indication of a “leveling-off” ; that is, fewer 
children seem to be definitely malnourished 
than in periods of widespread unemployment 
und fewer seem to be in excellent nutritional 
condition. 

Aided by funds from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion a group of physicians, biochemists, and 
physiologists at Cambridge University is now 
Investigating economic, dietary, clinical, and 
biological methods of assessing human nutri- 
tion. 


Some Socially Motivated Nutrition. Inv stiqu- 


TIONS, 


Several of the reports of food and nutrition 
studies that have come recently from Great 
Britain are unusual in that the motivation has 
obviously been to lay the foundation for public 
policy. One of these is a study made by a com- 
mittee of the People’s League of Health of the 
effect on maternal and infant mortality and 
morbidity of improving the diet of expectant 
and nursing mothers. The data were prelim- 
inary findings obtained from the hospital rec- 
ords of more than 5,000 pregnant women in 
London just before the outbreak of war. The 
preliminary report, which appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1942 in the Medical Officer, suggests 
strongly the value of improving inadequate diets 


Vaterials Available 


PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF YOUNG WorKERS IN Wark 
riMe. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1945. 12 pp. 


Reasons why the great numbers of high-school 
youngsters who are going to work in this wartime 
period should have special health protection are pointed 
out in this pamphlet. Recommended protective meas- 
ures include a physical check-up on each child before 
he enters employment, avoidance of hazardous or over 
taxing jobs, limitation of working hours, healthful sur 
roundings at work, a hot noon meal, healthful living 
habits, and health and safety education. Suggestions 
are given as to what various groups can do to assure 
young workers the protection needed to safeguard the 
health of the Nation's future manpower. 


in pregnancy and points out the importance of 
such findings to national welfare. 

The Children’s Nutritional Council, a newly 
created organization, is responsible for a smail- 
scale study of the actual consumption of ra- 
tioned foods by various members of the family 
as contrasted with the allocation under the ra- 


tion. If the 40 wage-earning families of Edin- 
burgh who were studied are representative, 


mothers give up milk to their children, cheese 
and meat to their husbands, and eggs to both hus- 
bands and children. Young children get their 
full share of milk and eggs but very little meat 
and cheese. Young people between the ages of 
15 and 25 were reported “to be having a partie- 
ularly lean time in almost ? cases out of 10.” 

The secretary of the Children’s Nutrition 
Council has carried out also a study of school 
lunches, which was sponsored by the Education 
Committee of Hertfordshire. To throw light 
on “the impact of school-meal schemes upon the 
lives of children.” school boys and girls were 
asked to write essays giving their frank impres- 
sions of the school canteen. Six hundred essays 
drawn without selection contained many val- 
uable suggestions, intentional and otherwise, 
for the future development of school-lunch 
service. The general tone was one of sober ap- 
preciation of the contribution of the school 
lunch to the war effort. 


M. M. H. 
‘Clark, FL Le Gros: The School Child and the School Can- 


teen Hertfordshire County Couneil, Hertford, England, 
1942 


for May Day Use 


Facts AnouT CHILD TIRALTH, 1f45 
Washington, 19438. 16 pp. 


Children’s Bureau, 


The 1945 edition of this pamphlet, in printed form, 
gives briefly some outstanding facets on the number of 
children in the United States, the health needs of chil- 
dren, maternal and child-health programs under way, 
and the effeet of the war on health services for mothers 
and children. 


To Moruers AND FATHERS OF THE NATION'S WARTIME 
CHILDREN, EVERYWHERE, U.S. A. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, May 1, 1943. A letter to parents from 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
concerning the needs of children in wartime. 
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Day -Care Notes 


Status of Plans for Day-Care Services 


As of March 15, 1943, 23 State welfare de- 
partments had submitted plans for the care of 
children of working mothers. These plans 
have been reviewed in the Children’s Bureau 
and approved by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. The following States 
now have funds for personnel to administer 
their programs: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas. 
California, Colorado, Delaware. District of Co- 
lumbia. Florida, Georgia, Tllinois. Indiana, 
Kansas. Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska. New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Utah. Virginia. and 
Washington. Twenty-six State plans sub 
mitted by State education departments to the 
United States Office of Edueation have been 
approved, The Office of Defense Health and 


Welfare Services has extended grants to States 
to carry on programs until May 15, 1943. 

The 23 welfare plans provide for the em- 
ployment of 116 consultants. Twenty of these 
consultants will work on the State level as 
directors of the State day-care programs, as 
consultants on day care, as assistant directors 
of the State program, as coordinators of the 
program, or as secretaries of the State day- 
care committees. Thirty-two will serve as 
field consultants on the State staff providing 
consultation on special aspects of the day-care 
program or serving on a regional basis. Sixty 
four will be employed in local areas to give 
assistance im community organization and 
planning. , 


A Community Foster-Family Day-Care Program 


Plans for a foster-family day-care program 
in cooperation with the “block-mother organi- 
zation” of the Office of Civilian Defense were 
begun in one community during February. 

An industrial community in the Middle West 
was chosen where women are entering industry 
in increasing numbers. In this community the 
county department of public welfare had con- 
sidered organizing such a program because re- 
quests for the day care of children were being 
received in their children’s division. The Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense offered the services of 


Recommendations on Care for 


the block-mother organization to distribute ma- 
terial to women who might be interested in 
caring for children of employed mothers in 
their neighborhood. Volunteers were recruited 
from the American Association of University 
Women, the College Club, the Civilian Volun- 
teer Service Corps. These volunteers, after 
taking a training course, will make a prelim- 
inary study of foster homes. The training 
course for volunteers ‘is to be developed and 
given by professional staff of the children’s 
division of the department of public welfare. 


Children of Workine Mothers 


c 


National Federation of Settlements 


Policies on child care in wartime to be reconi- 
mended to the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services were agreed upon unani- 
mously by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements at a meeting 
on January 9-10, 1943. The board recognized 
the need for employment of women but em- 
phasized the inadvisability of employing moth- 
ers of children under 2 years of age under any 


circumstances and the advisability of deferring 


the employment of mothers of children from 


2 to 14 vears until all other sources of labor 
have been exhausted or unless family conditions 
warrant it. Limitations and safeguards recom- 
mended for use if and when employment of 
mothers of young children becomes necessary 
include part-time working shifts, adequate fa- 
cilities for the day care of children from 2 to 
14 vears, the careful supervision of all child- 
care services, and the prov islon ot information 
and counseling service for mothers on a Com 
munity-wide basis. 
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Child Welfare League of America 


The board of directors of the Child Welfare 
League of America, which has recently assumed 
responsibility for the program of the National 
Association of Day Nurseries, adopted resolu- 
tions on January 9, 1943, urging that the inter- 
ests and welfare of children be given precedence 
in communities and homes, that family life be 
strengthened, and that in inducting women 
into industry the safeguards concerning the 
mothers of young children enunciated by the 
War Manpower Commission be strictly ad- 


BOOK 


CHILDREN’S CENTERS; A GUIDE FOR THOSE WHO CARE 
FOR AND ABOUT YOUNG CHILDREN, edited by Rose 
H. Alschuler, and issued by National Commission 
for Young Children. William Morrow & Co., New 
York, 1942. 168 pp. $1.50. 


In compact form this volume contains a wealth 
of material on one phase of the day-care program 
the care of young children in groups. Persons in 
communities not familiar with good nursery schools 
will find here a clear and simple exposition of the 
philosophy of nursery education, together with de- 
tailed material on techniques and practices. The 
book includes material on play, on daily routines, 
on records, and on special services such as health, 
nutrition, psychological services, and social services. 

A chapter is devoted to staff and staff meetings, 
and one to yolunteers and in-service’ training. 
There is considerable detailed material on housing, 
including plans, and on equipment. An annotated 
bibliography covers the main subdivisions of the 
field. 

Emphasis is laid on the adaptation of the nursery 
school to the problem of caring for children of war- 
working mothers and on ways in which adjustments 
of limited space and materials can be made. 

This is the type of publication that should be of 
value to members of local day-care committees and 
to professional personnel from fields allied to nur- 
sery education, aS physicians, nurses, and social 
workers. Its timely appearance should be of help 
in safeguarding children, as well as furthering the war 
effort in aiding with the solution of the manpower 
problem. 


ix. B. 


~ 


‘HILD LIFE IN SCHOOL: A STUDY OF \ SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
Group, by Barbara Biber, Lois B. Murphy, Louise 
P. Woodcock, Irma S. Black. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1942. $3.75. 


This book of contextual records in narrative form 
is the result of a study in which the authors “have 
taken a small sector of child life and attempted to 
describe it in terms of a psychological community.” 
The study might be called a psychological ‘“Middle- 
town.” Their premise is that “because behavior and 
personality cannot be truthfully summed up or aver- 
aged, we can achieve our description of an age level 


hered to. The board recommended that pro- 
grams for the day care of children be recognized 
and administered as part of the over-all pro- 
grams of the States and localities, through Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies already established 
and charged with the responsibility for child- 
welfare and educational programs. It urged 
full participation in the national program of 
day care of the Children’s Bureau, the Office of 
Edueation, and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. 


NOTES 


only through detailed study of the patterns of be- 
havior and growth of the individuals comprising the 
group.” 

The group of children were pupils of a progressive 
school whose program is described as “flexible, 
varied, permitting considerable latitude of expression 
and fulfillment for different interests, skills, and 
understanding between individual children.” Ten 
children, 5 boys and 5 girls, were selected as repre- 
sentative of a larger group of 35 for individual 
study. The purpose of the study is to give a realis- 
tie account of the quality, tone, and content of these 
10 children’s reactions from data collected both from 
classroom behavior and from a series of problem 
situations experimentally set up. Individual studies 
of 7-year-olds are rare, and this study presents a 
body of data in which the “learning process and the 
social process” are “seen as a single growth process.” 


Partiks Prus—FuN For THREESOMES, FOR WARTIME 
RECREATION. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1945. 62 pp. 50 cents. 


Two very real problems in planning recreation 
programs in communities near Army camps where men 
outnumber the girls and in war production areas 
where girls often outnumber the men are dealt with 
in this booklet prepared by the National Recreation 
Association. Games that can be played in threesomes, 
square dances, singing games, and other activities 
outlined in this handbook are suitable for group work 
ia schools and playgrounds, as well as with older groups. 


CHILDREN’S REACTION TO THE WAR, by J. Louise Des- 
pert, M. D., New York Hospital and Department of 
Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical College, New 
York, 1942. 102 pp. Includes a eritical survey of 
the literature and a special study of children’s re- 
actions to the war. 


BUREAU OF CHILD STUDY AND THE CHICAGO ADJUST- 
MENT PLAN. Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
1WH2. SS pp. 25 cents. <A description of psycholog- 
ical service in the Chicago public schools and the 
method of individualizing instruction in a metro- 
politan school system. 
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Part-Time Employment of Students in Connecticut 


Citing the findings of a questionnaire survey Children from 11 to 18 years were employed 
recently made in four Connecticut cities on the in all sorts of enterprises, working 6 and 7 
employment of pupils in junior and senior high days a week, 40, 50, and 60 hours a week and 
schools outside school hours, the Connecticut at night until long after midnight. Boys as 
Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, young as 11 years of age were working as pin 
in an article entitled “Oh, Emergency Spare setters in bowling alleys, often until 1 o'clock 
That Child,” * voices the concern felt by child- in the morning. Boys 16 and 17 years of age 
labor administrators, educators, parents, and worked the graveyard shift in factories, and 
other interested groups and individuals over girls of 16 worked the shift from 3 to 11 p. m. 
the increasing employment of students under after finishing school for the day. 


conditions detrimental to their health and 
schooling. 

In addition to children employed in. street 
trades and domestic service? more than one- 
fourth of the students covered by the survey 
(4,748 out of 17.295) were employed outside 
school hours. Of these working students 1,005 
were under 16 and working in occupations pro- 
hibited to children of this age by State law. 


In Connecticut the effect of illegal and un- 
regulated employment of school children has al- 
ready manifested itself in juvenile delinquency 
and in decreased school enrollment and attend- 
ance, 

The situation revealed by the Connecticut 
survey is not unique. Surveys of the part-time 
work of students in other areas reveal similar 
distressing conditions. The problem is a seri- 


‘Purtell, Edna M.: Oh, Emergency Spare That Child ous one. and challenges the attention of all who 
Monthly Bulletin, Connecticut Employment Security Divisior : ‘i 7 . : ° f 
and U. 8S. Employment Service, January 1943, p. 6. believe that children bear the promise oT a 


*Employment in these occupations outside school hours is 
not covered by the Connecticut child-labor law 


better world 


New Children’s Bureau Publications 


GUIDES TO SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT OF NONFARM dren under 16 in agriculture while they should legally 
YourH 1N WARTIME AGRICULTURE. Publication 290, be in school. 

Washington, 1943. 14 pp. 

ACCIDENT HAZARDS TO YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME 
AGRICULTURE, by Miriam Noll. 1943. 10pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. Contains factual information on farm- 
accident hazards, based on statistical data for vari- 
ous parts of the country: with suggested methods 
for minimizing hazards for inexperienced young 


Careful selection, special preparation, experienced 
leadership, good conditions of work, satisfactory living 
conditions and recreation, and coordinated community 
planning are stressed as essential factors for success 
in employing nonfarm youth in wartime agriculture 
Prepared in consultation with the Department of Agri 


culture, Office of Civilian Defense, Office of Education. workers employed on farms during the war. 
and War Manpower Commission, these “guides” are 
offered by the Children’s Bureau for use in the Victory OBSERVATIONS ON EMERGENCY PROGRAMS FOR THE EM- 
Farm Volunteer Program and other programs for use PLOYMENT ON FARMS OF WORKERS UNDER 18 YEARS OF 
of young workers in agriculture. AGE; summer and fall, 1942. Covers types of pro- 
The requirements outlined for use in selecting. young grams, organization, recruitment and = placement 
workers for farm work include « minimum age of 14 practices, age of young workers, selection, prepara- 
years fer children living at home and going to work tion and training, supervision, working conditions, 
by the day and 16 years for boys and girls living away sanitary facilities, accident prevention, work camps, 
from their families in farm homes or work camps, housing, provision of medical care, and turn-over, 
documentary proof of age, written consent of parents. 
and physical fitness for the job. Under the Fair Labor TEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT THE CHTLD-LABOR PRO 
Standards Act of 1988 producers shipping goods in VISIONS OF THE Fark LABor STANDARDS AcT oF 1938. 
interstate commerce are barred from employing chil Folder 28, revised Jaiuuary 1943 
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Sociai-Insuranece Law in Mexico 


Its Application to Mothers and Children 


The movement for social insurance in the 
American countries has recently been advanced 
by the enactment of a law in Mexico, 

The need for social insurance in Mexico was 
first expressed in the Federal Constitution of 
1917, in its article 123 on labor and social wel- 
fare. Recently the Government of Mexico, 
following the example of other American coun- 
tries, asked the aid of the International Labor 
Office in drafting the law. Copies of the bill 
were made available to the public, and its mean- 
ing Was explained in public lectures. The bill 
passed both houses of the National Congress in 
December and became law on January 19, 1943. 

The law applies to most employed persons 
except Government employees, farm workers, 
industrial home workers, persons in domestic 
service, and temporary workers, for whom sub- 
sequent regulations are to be issued. No wage 
limit is specified for the application of the law. 

Insurance is to be provided for the contin 
gencies of ilmess, accidents whether industrial 
or not, maternity, involuntary unemployment, 
invalidity, old age, and death. Contributions 
are required from the workers in proportion to 
their wages, with equal amounts from the Gov- 
ernment, and double amounts from employers. 

Provision is made for the protection of 
mothers and children. In cases of illness the 
insured person will receive medical and surgical 
care, medicines, and, if unable to work, a cash 
payment of about one-third of his or her wages. 
In addition, the woman insured in her own right 
receives during pregnancy, confinement, and 
the puerperium the following benefits: Medical 
care, including attendance at childbirth, a cash 
benefit equal to the sick benefit and payable for 
6 weeks before confinement and 6 weeks after- 
ward: in addition, during a week before the 
expected date of childbirth and a month after 
delivery the sick benefit will be increased to 
equal the woman’s wages. The benefit is paid 
only if the woman receives no sick benefit from 
another source and if she is not engaged in paid 
work during that period. Before the passage 
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of the social-insurance law the employer Was 
required under the labor law to pay the woman 
full wages for 1 week before childbirth and 1 
month afterward, during which time her em- 
ployment was prohibited. A nursing benefit 
not exceeding one-half of the sick benefit is paid 
to the mother for 6 months after childbirth or, 
in her absence, to the woman caring for the 
child. 

The wife or common-law wife of an insured 
man and their children under 16 are also en- 
titled to medical and surgical care and medi- 
cines, provided they are economically depen- 
dent on the insured and are themselves not en- 
titled to benefits under the social-insurance 
law. The wife of an insured man, or the woman 
living with him in common household, is 
entitled also to obstetric care. 

The law provides for invalidity and old-age 
pensions and unemployment benefits. Upon 
the death of an insured man a funeral benefit 
of 120 pesos is paid to his family, also a pen- 
sion—smaller than the old age or invalidity 
pension—to his widow or to the woman with 
whom he had lived in common household, and 
to their children. The same applies to the chil- 
dren of an insured woman. No distinction is 
made between children of legitimate and those 
of illegitimate birth. 

The importance of preventive medical serv- 
ices of individual or general application, as a 
means of forestalling illness and disability, is 
emphasized, 

The law is to be put into effect gradually and 
is to be administered by the Mexican Institute 
of Social Insurance (Instituto Mexicano del 
Seguro Social), an official ageney which is au- 
thorized to inspect establishments employing 
workers subject to insurance. 

Penalties are prescribed for failure to comply 
with the law. 

A. K. 8: 


Diario Oficial, Mexico, January 19, 1943, second see- 
tion, and Trabajo y Prevision Social, Mexico, Decem- 
ber 1942 and January 1948. 
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Chile 
Coordination of Child-Welfare Work 


An official commission of five persons has 
been appointed by the Government of Chile to 
consider the coordination of the maternal and 
child-welfare work, now scattered among vari- 
ous agencies, and to prepare a plan for combin- 
ing the agenc ies into a single organization. 


Diario Oficial, Santiago, Chile, August 25, 1942 
Haiti 
New Education Law 


The education law of January 10, 1942, carry- 
ing out a provision of the National Constitution 
. Haiti, makes primary education compulsory 

for children 7 to 14 years of age; a child may 
leave school earlier if he finishes the prescribed 
course before reaching the age of 14. Tuition is 
to be free in public schools. 

Parents who fail to send a child to school or 
to provide private instruction for him within 
a week after the beginning of the school term 
are brought to court, and are subject to pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment. 

An annual census of children of school 
must be taken, 

The law is administered by the Department of 
Public Education, which is also given responsi- 
bility for the licensing and supervision of pri- 
vate schools. 

Le Moniteur, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, January 19, 1942 


Mexico 


National Institute of the Science 


of Nutrition 


The Federal Government has announced that 
it will provide 125,000 pesos annually toward the 
upkeep of the newly established National Insti- 
tute of the Science of Nutrition (Instituto Na- 
clonal de Nutriologia) in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

The work of the National Commission on Hy- 
giene of Foods (Comisién Nacional de Higiene 
de la Alimentacién) will be coordinated with 
that of the Institute for the purpose of improv- 
ing the quality and quantity of the food supply 
of the workers in rural localities and in cities. 


El Popular, Mexico, January 2, 19438. 


Panama 
New Child-Welfare Measures 


A Presidential decree of July 22, 1942, pro- 
vides for the establishment in Panama of an “in- 
stitute for child supervision and protection” (In- 
stituto de Vigilancia \ Proteccién del Nino) to 
take care of children under 16 accused of illegal 
acts and children who are neglected, destitute, 
or mentally defective. These children will be 
placed in the custody of the institute pending 
the disposition of their cases by the courts or 
other authorities. The institute will investigate 
each case and send the report and recommenda- 
tions to the agency in charge of the case. <A 
child not guilty of an offense against the law but 
needing special educational or protective meas- 
ures may be returned to his parents or guardian 
or may be placed in a foster family or institu- 
tion, in any case under supervision of the insti- 
tute. Children guilty of offenses against the 
law are committed to correctional institutions 
where they are also supervised by the institute. 
An adult contributing to the delinquency of a 
child under 16 or failing to give him the care 
and protection required by law is to be punished 
by a fine or imprisonment. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a 
detention home for children pending a decision 
in their cases and of a psychiatric clinic for the 
examination of juvenile delinquents and children 
presenting behavior problems. 


Gaceta Oficial, Panama, July 24, 1942. 


Peru 


First National Congress 


on Child Protection 


Acting upon a recone ndation of the Peru- 
vian Pediatric Society, the Government, through 
the Ministry of Pub lic Health, Labor, and So- 
cial W e lf: are, h: as issue | a special resolution con- 
vening the First National Congress of Child 
Protection to be held in Lima, Peru, April L1-1%. 
The same resolution designates Dr. Manuel Sal- 
cedo, the Director of the National Institute of 
the Child. as the delegate of the Ministry on the 
Organizing Committee for the Congress. 

Dr. Saleedo visited the United States in May 
1942 as chairman of the Peruvian delegation to 
the Eighth Pan American Child Congress. 
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David Craig Adie 


The death of David Craig Adie on February 
2%. 1943 at the age of 54 years deprives the Chil 
dren’s Bureau of the counsel and inspiration of 
a man who was an unfailing source of strength 
and guidance. Mr. Adie was a member of the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime and during the 10 years of his service 
as Commissioner of Social Welfare of New 
York State he participated in the work of many 
conferences and committees under the auspices 
of the Bureau. Mr. Adie was as truly a pioneer 
as the men who stand out in the early histor) 
of public welfare in the United States and the 
policies and practices which he established have 
made an indelible impression upon development 
of State and local services for children and 
families throughout the country as well as in his 
own State. 

Through the accidents and designs of fate and 
his own indomitable will, David Adie’s whole 
life was shaped toward the end of social service. 
He was a man of rare spiritual qualities, and he 
understood the needs of his fellow men because 
their hardships and ambitions had been a part of 
his own life. He was an idealist who was 
granted the God-given opportunity of helping 
to bring some of his dreams of social justice 
nearer to realization. No one who had the 
privilege of sharing Mr. Adie’s work in any 
measure could fail to be impressed by the gentle 


National Family 


National Family Week is sponsored by na- 
tional religious bodies—Protestant, Catholic. 
and Jewish—to arouse public concern for war- 
time problems involving family life and to set 
in motion locally practical programs of continu- 
ing action. The Office of Civilian Defense is 
distributing through State and local defense 


spirit and the abiding faith and patience which 
were welded with administrative ability of a 
high order. He was truly a great leader who 
strengthened the hands of his staff in the per- 
formance of their tasks and put life and mean- 
ing into the service of the State to those who 
need its care and protection. 

Mr. Adie’s philosophy of social service was 
expressed in a statement which he prepared as 
president of the New York State Conference on 
Social Work, 1941-42: 


We have turned from defense to war. Social workers 
now have a multitude of new tasks placed upon them. 
The critical emphasis placed upon utilizing every pos- 
sible unit of manpower points up in dramatic fashion 
the all-important objective of the social worker—to 
conserve and promote human values. The American 
social worker has in his hands a significant share of the 
task of restoring to America, prepared and equipped 
for useful citizenship, great numbers of urgently needed 
men and women. But, above all, the social worker 
must continue and extend, the philosophy and services 
that represent our internal defenses, the social rein- 
forcements that underpin the stamina of our people. 
After all, it is the democratic processes behind these 
social services that we are fighting for—the guarantee 
that every American man, woman, and child will be 
assured the basic needs of life, freedom from want and 
fear, the opportunity for every child to reach mature 
citizenship with a healthy body, a sound mind, an un- 
damaged personality. This is the promise and perform- 
ance of democracy. This is what our soldiers are 
fighting for at the battlefront. This is what the Ameri- 
ean social worker must fight for on the home front. 

E. O. L. 


Week, May 2-9 


councils information concerning National Fam- 
ily Week programs and suggestions for coop- 
eration with church leaders in the formation of 
local National Family Week committees. The 
Children’s Bureau is making available for use 
that week its publications bearing on family 


life. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Apr. 8-10 National Probation Association, 
St. Louis. Mo. 
National Conference of 
Work. St. 
meeting. 
Apr.24-May1 National Boys and Girls Week. 
For manual of suggestions. 
write to National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Apr. 12-16 


Social 
Louis regional 


May 24-28 National 
Work. 
meeting. 

National Education Association 
of the United States. Busi- 
ness meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Indian- 
apolis. 


of Social 
regional 


Conference 
Cleveland 


June 28-29 


OVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1943 
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